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peared to tlie author to manifest any important remedial power. The reduction 
of pulse was usually observed in two or three days, and often continued pro¬ 
gressive. A reduction of twenty beats was observed in certain cases to occur 
respectively in two. three, four, and six days; in other instances a reduction was 
noted of twenty-four pulsations in fourteen days, thirty-four in thirteen, thirty- 
six in twenty-two, forty in eleven. In one patient the pulse fell as low as 60— 
probably considerably below the natural standard; but in most of the favourable 
instances the reduction stopped when that standard was obtained. The apparent 
effect of the remedy is one which, prior to experiment, the author would not have 
anticipated. No other obvious result was noticed, excepting a general improve¬ 
ment in the patient's condition. In some of the patients the use of simple and 
of ozonized oils was alternated. In one ease the alternation was made three 
times, and the result was in each interchange of treatment so direct and remark¬ 
able us to make that particular example equivalent in force to three experiments. 
In addition to the patients under his own observation, the author refers to four 
instances noted by Dr. Scott Alison, who obligingly pursued the investigation 
during Dr. Thompson’s absence from the hospital. In these four cases the dis¬ 
ease was in the third stage. In two, a remarkable reduction in the rapidity of 
the pulse, amounting to about twenty beats, occurred under the use of the ozo¬ 
nized oil, while the improvement induced could not be referred to any other 
cause. Dr. Alison remarks: “I attach some value to this observation; for I 
prescribed the oil totally divested of all prejudice in its favour, and I have alwai s 
been reluctant on imperfect grounds to refer results to the operation of medicines. 
If ozonized oil can reduce the rapidity of the circulation—a feature of great 
prominence in phthisis—this remedy possesses a most valuable property, ren¬ 
dered still more valuable by its contributing at the same time to improve the 
general health.” The author mentions having used ozonized oil of turpentine 
with marked and prompt advantage in some cases of haemoptysis, but has not 
sufficiently repeated the experiment to feel entitled to express an opinion as to 
its remedial superiority over ordinary turpentine. He adds that, should more 
extended observation establish for ozonized oil the property indicated by these 
experiments, it will prove a valuable addition to our list of remedies, especially 
in consumption (which is a disease peculiarly characterized by hurried action); 
but not, perhaps, exclusively in this disorder, since there are other morbid con¬ 
ditions in the treatment of which it is very important to lower the pulse without 
reducing constitutional strength.— Med. Times and Gaz., July 10th, 1851). 

8. Glycerine Ointment for Itch. —M. Bourguignon, so well known in Paris 
by his successful researches on “ the aearus scabiei," has published in the Ga¬ 
zette Mddicale the following formula. One general friction, not preceded by soap 
ablutions, is sufficient: Yelks of two eggs; essence of lavender, lemon, and 
mint, of each seventy-five drops; essence of cloves and cinnamon, of each 120 
drops; gum tragacanth, half a drachm; well pounded sulphur, twenty-six 
drachms; glycerine, thirty-two drachms. Total weight, nearly eleven ounces. 
Mix the essences with the yelks of egg, add the gum tragacanth, make a good 
mucilage, and then add very gradually the glycerine and sulphur. 

Many cures have been obtained by this preparation, which has the advantage 
of giving no pain. 

The well-known Helmerich ointment being really useful, M. Bourguignon has 
modified it, and substituted glycerine for the axunge. In the altered form the pre¬ 
paration is not any dearer, and is as efficacious, and less painful than the original 
ointment. It does not grease the clothes, and has an agreeable perfume. Gum 
tragacanth, fifteen grains; carbonate of potash, thirteen drachms ; well pounded 
sulphur, twenty-six drachms; glycerine, fifty-two drachms; essence of lavender, 
lemon, mint, cloves, and cinnamon, of each fifteen drops. Total weight, nearly 
eleven ounces. Make a mucilage with the gum and one ounce of glycerine, add 
the carbonate, mix until it is dissolved, and then gradually add the sulphur and 
glycerine ; lastly, pour in the essences. With this compound, M. Bourguignon 
advises two general frictions of half an hour, within twelve hours of each other, 
and fullowed, twenty-four hours afterwards, by a simple warm bath, as the gly¬ 
cerine is soluble in water. Two-thirds of the preparation should be used for tlie 
first friction, and the other third for the second. 
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9. Pigmentwm Album in some Cutaneous Maladies. —Mr. Alfred Freer 
calls ( Lancet , June 18, 1859) the attention of the profession to the great value 
of white paint as a remedial agent. Mr. F. states that in erysipelas the most 
striking benefit results from its application. “ After erysipelas,” Mr. F. says, 
“ the paint proves of the greatest service perhaps in eczema in its several forms. 
In chronic eczematous eruptions of the aged it affords much comfort, and often 
speedily effects a cure. Of late years I have extended its employment to other 
complaints of the skin, including herpes in its several forms. I have tried it in 
some cases of smallpox, with the view of diminishing the number of vesicles on 
the face, and of controlling their size. The latter indication it seems likely to 
fulfil; but I cannot speak with confidence about the former, the papules being 
already numerous at the time of my visit. I have also used it in several cases 
of carbuncle and furuncle. The first was in an instance of a huge carbuncle, 
situated on the loin of a man, and rapidly extending, notwithstanding free inci¬ 
sions, linseed poultices, and appropriate constitutional treatment. I applied a 
thick, wide circle of paint round the swelling, and dressed with resin ointment 
and cotton wool. There was no advance of the disease from that time, the cen¬ 
tres rapidly broke up, and recovery took place. It is, however, probable, that 
the omission of the warm poultice may have contributed to the improvement, 
for I have often observed that warm poultices, however well made, seem to foster 
and spread cai’buncular inflammations. 

“ The paint seems to act in two ways: first, and chiefly, as an efficient excluder 
of the air—that great irritant to the cutaneous surface when disordered; and, 
secondly, as a direct sedative to the sentient nerve filaments, rendering them 
less prone to become involved in inflammatory action. In boils it relieves the 
painful tension, and favours resolution. In some forms of painful ulcers of the 
leg. of a small size, it gives groat relief. In galling of the skin, where anasarca 
is present, it is also of use, and is the best application that we have in burns of 
the first and second degree. But it is in erysipelas that its triumph is most 
manifest; the patient soon finds the comfort of it; the tight shining skin soon 
becomes wrinkled and shrunken; indeed, the inflammation very rarely extends 
after the second or third painting. 

“ The manner of applying it is by means of a feather, painting the affected parts 
and a little beyond, and laying on a fresh coat every two hours or so, until a 
thick layer is obtained, and then sufficiently often to maintain a covering. In 
erysipelas, it peels off in a week or so with the shed cuticle, leaving beneath a 
smooth, clean, healthy surface.” 
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10. Treatment of Asthma by Coffee. —Dr. Hyde Salter states [Edinburgh 
Med. Journ., June, 1859) that “ one of the commonest and best-reputed remedies 
of asthma, one that is almost sure to have been tried in any case that may come 
under our observation, and one that in many cases is more efficacious than any 
other, is strong coffee. To the question, ‘ Have you tried strong coffee ?’ the 
asthmatic is pretty sure to answer, ‘ Yesand he is also pretty sure to add that 
it gives him relief. 

“ About the modus operandi of this remedy I was long puzzled; I could not 
make it out; and it is only lately that I think I have stumbled upon it. The 
rationale of its efficacy is, I think, to be found, on the one hand, in the physio¬ 
logical effects of coffee—the particular nervous condition that it produces; and, 
on the other, in a feature in the clinical history of asthma which I have long 
observed, and of which I think the efficacy of coffee is highly corroborative. 

“ This fact is, that sleep favors asthma —that spasm of the bronchial tubes is 
more prone to occur during the insensibility and lethargy of sleep than during 
the waking hours, when the senses and the will are active. I have already 



